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Her Excrttency COUNTESS DUFFERIN, 


FOUNDER OF AN INSTITUTION FOR SHE STUDY OF MEDICINE AMONG 
FEMALES OF INDIA« 


Nostz Lapy, 


Amoxe Your Excellency’s numerous works of kindness, 
the one adverted to, will one day form a remarkable chapter in the 
annals of Humanity, for which, generations yet unborn will bless 
your memory. History also will record it with pride, and millions 
will dwell upon it with pleasure. 

My effort, equally upon a great subject as herein shewn, though 
it may not admit of a comparison with yours, still, as saving life is a 
commendable act; hence my reason of dedicating it to Your 
Excellency. I wrote the paper from a kind feeling to suggest good ; 
should it therefore be acceptable to Your Excellency, I shall be 
happy in thinking, that, my attempt, feeble as it is, has met the 
approbation of one who has done goad. 

And with wishing Your Excellency health and long life to do 
a great deal more, 


Tam, 
CaucuTta, with due respect, 
60, Macleod Street, 
Park Street—East, 
Lst August, 1887. 


Your Excellency’s 
Most Obedient Humble Servant, - 
W. BURROUGHS. 


THE LATE CYCLONE—A LESSON. 


Sometime back from a humane impulse arising from tke terrible 
sufferings of the survivors of the ill-fated “ Mignonette ;” I had 
begun making notes, the subject being Rescus Crursers, but 
owing to other matters as important coming in hand, viz, 
“Homesteads for the poor,” on the excellent plan of Prince 
of Wales’ labourers’ cottages at Sandringham—Norfolk ; as the 
solution of “a difficult problem” in regard to city improvements, 
sanitary, social and moral, my attention was diverted for a while ; ° 
but the late cyclone having awakened it, and as the work adverted to, 
would entail much labour, since it must be supported “by 
authorities, I therefore thought, that, for the present, a suggestion 
may prove useful, and if adopted in all maritime ports; not a little 
would be done in a good cause, hence the reason of this paper 
appearing, which is left to the kind-hearted to judge and determine. 

In the cause of humanity, on no grounds whatever, should there 
be a difference of opinion—expense, labour, danger, or avythiug else, 
be what it may, should reasonably be risked to save lives from sure 
and certain death. 

Touching this matter in regard to India particularly, I have a 
few-remarks to offer. Having travelled all over the country, I 
find it has two principal maritime cities, Madras and Bombay.? The 
former is immediately on the sea const, while the latter has a 
land-locked harbour, but the entrance to it is from the sea, the 
same as it is in Ceylon; while Calcutta is situated inland, being 
upwards of a hundred miles away from the sea ; but as the Hughly 
coutinues widening before it reaches the several channels to rush 
into the Bay of Bengal ; in stormy weather it is invariably rough ; 





1 This pamphlet was dedicated to Hon’ble Sir Rivers Thompson, K. 0.8.1, 
o. 1. E, late Liewtenant-Governor of Bengal, for the great interest His Honor 
took in sanitary improvements, It advocates not only a self-supporting aystem, 
consequently non-expensive, but also division of labour, which secures success to 
labour. 

2 Kurrachee, Colombo and other ports in the Peninsula, though sonajdered 
as trading places, but are not of such importance as to call for particular notice, 
nevertheless the measure on the ground of safety, is equally applicable to them. 
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80 much s0, that, annually numberless lives are lost, hence the 
necessity of a protective agency in regard toit is as great here as 
it is elsewhere, 

To avért a danger as this, sometime back, a Life-boat service was 
mooted here, but as it would entail a heavy expense in maintaining 
it, the idea was abandoned. That the benefit arising from such a 
service is really great admits of no doubt. The following taken 
from the annual report of the Royal National Life-boat Institution 
is a tacit proof. 

“At the end of 1886, the Institution’s fleet comprised 293 life 
boats, by the aid of which 601 lives and 33 vessels were saved 
during the year. Rewards were also given by the committee for the 
rescue of 160 persons from drowning by means of shore-boats, making 
a total of 32,671 persons saved through the instrumentality of the 
society since its establishment.” 

The cost however of maintaining a regutar Life-boat service - 
in this country as it is in England, would certainly be consider- 
able; the trade therefore as its interests are largely involved in the 
question, should take it up and Government which is doing not 
alittle, will, no doubt, materially assist the project.* Even in case 
of private enterprise, the salvage gain would be immense.® 

Owing to what had lately taken place a few miles away from 
Calcutta, I think a medium is advisable—that a few life-boats 
be kept in the port, to be run out on emergency arising and 
manned by volunteers from the shipping,* and those who save lives 





® The English Mail Newspaper of June 8rd 1887, from which the above extract 
iy made, also shews, that, the income has fallen short of the outlay for main- 
taining the establishment, which cannot but be regretted, since the object—saving 
life, cannot be too highly extolled. It is hoped, the kind-hearted rich and noble of 
India will also lend @ helping hand in keeping up this Institution, Philanthropy 
is aot a local virtue, but universal, and as such, it should meet universal support. 


* It is hoped, the Trades’ Association, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Mer- 
cantile agencies and various companies, who have a great deal to do with seas and 
rivers, will be pleased to give a thought to this matter as all corporations on the 
ground of life-saving. 


® According to the Times, the Zutine which was carrying a large amount of 
treasure to Texel, was lost on the coast of Holland. By salving operation on 
one occasion, £80,000 was recovered from her, and long after on another 
occasicn, “over £50,000, half of which was made over to the Dutch Governmeut.— 
Statesman, June 25th, 1887. 


* Trained men would certainly be preferable. 
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should have medals awarded to them with some consideration 
attached ;7 and there will be, it is believed, no lack of persons to do 
a duty, which is incumbent upon all to do gladly and fresly3 in the 
the cause of suffering humanity. * 

The ouly point, however, to consider touching this matter and 
seriously too, is the proper construction of life-boats, on the ground, 
that, what theoretically may seem good, practically it may prove 
useless. Though water-logged, their buoyancy may keep them up, 
but the remedy to be provided is hgw to prevent them being capsized 
by a heavy underswell, when rescuers strapped as they are to them, 
must inevitably perish. Whether a fore and aft broad keel or an 
entire one can be applicable, or an outrigger, or something else 
which adepts in navarchy may know or suggest, may be useful ;!° 
while Ryder’s cork life belts and mattresses,!? appreciated so highly 
in America,}? may be utilised as a saving accessory. 





7 This is suggested to give a greater inducement. The Humane Society's 
award is oue of honor, but when something tangible is added to such honor, it 
becomes a great deal mora inducible, 


Out in the country, termed Mofussi!, there is a reward given for killing tigers 
and leopards. In the city also, five rupees are awarded to such who catch 
sharks or entrap alligators in the river, ag occasionally these by the flood tide 
are driven up. This certainly is a good practice, therefore were a similar award 
given to those who save people from drowning, the natural indifference of passing 
“by on the other side,” would be displaced by inducement. 


& “The Nordenfelt submarine boat is said to be rather like a Whitehead 
torpedo on a gigautic scale, and directed from its own interior, not from outside. 
It can stay five hours under water without suffocating its crew, and it can steam 
four knots an hour when completely immersed.” If this is correct? It is certainly 
a marvel and worth notice, 


° The catamarans which ply at sea on the Ceylon and Madras coasts, are con- 
structed on this principle, and they are said to be as safe in storm as they are in 
calm. 

10 Sometime back, I read either in the Zllustrated London News, the Graphic, 
or some other paper, which I do not now remember, a very good article on 
improvements in Life-boat construction. Those who may have also read it in those 
or in any other paper, or have an idea of it, by writing on the subject, the cause 
of humanity will receive an impetus. 


1) “ Life saving at sea by cork belts and mattresses,” by Rear Admiral A.P. Ryder. 


22 “Jn February 1871, Congress passed an Act, obliging all steamers and 
passenger vessels to carry life preservers, under a penalty of 1,000 dollara; and 
Admiral Porter, in his official report on the condition of the United States 
Navy, urges upon the authorities to introduce cork mattresses for seamen in 
Government service.”—Cassell’s Magazine, April 1872. 

The propriety of this ruling was clearly shewn in the wreck of the Oder, when 
on 8 boat upsetting, out of five men, four were drowned, the one saved after nearly 
five hours, was because he “had a life-belt ot. Timea of India, June 21st, 1887. 
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In re taking for granted, that, we had such sure life-saving boats, 
five or six in number in each port, (the more the better) and that 
five (taking a minimum) in plying together, were each to rescue 
in the least, ten persons; fifty lives would at once be saved in a 
single trip. 

In ‘fact, the necessity of life-boat service, is in all places impor- 
tant, According to the Railway Service Gazette of July 2nd, 
1887, it appears, that, three of the crew belonging to the Jumaa, in a 
gale, were swept off the deck by ‘‘an enormous wave,” when after a 
sharp look out, one man was spied, but now arose another difficulty 
how to rescue him, since “no boat (¢%.¢, no ordinary boat) could 
possibly live in sugh a sea,” when tho fourth officer, a brave young 
man, with a rope fastened round his waist jumped overboard” and 
saved him; that for such an act, honor awaits him, need not be 
dwelt upon here, but the risk from sharks particularly, could easily 
be avoided, if the needful appliance as mooted, was available. 

Tn reference to the late cyclone which occurred in the latter part 
of May last,1 as a good deal has been said by tlie local Press on the 
remissness of duty,+* the somnolence of watchers,}%the delayment 
of signals, the failure of communications, the unsoundness of vessels, 
or the want of regulations to prevent them going to sea in the face of 
unpleasant indications,'® and so forth; I shall not therefore dwell 
upon them here; no doubt, for the common good, they will seriously 
be considered by Government with the view of preventing a recurrence, 
since what has happened may happen again, else according to an 





18 According to a writer in the Statesman’s Supplement (April 16th, 1887) 
indication of a Cyclone, and in some places its effect was felt so far back as the 
middle of April last, hence instead of a surprise, the sign of danger was strong 
enough to operate as a warning, which if heeded, would in some measury, 
perhaps greatly, avert an impending evil. 


-14On this point, the Report of the Port Officer of Calcutta, is conclusive. Writ- 
ing on the subject, he says: “This failure of signals took place also in the Cyclone 
of 16th and 17th June, 1886.” Thus a whole year was allowed to pass by without 
securing what was of the utmost importance—“ the highest degree of efficiency."— 
Indian Datly News, June 16th, 1887. 

18 Two or three hours before the storm signals were hoisted, “the Godiva 
in tow of the Retriever left. the port ior the sea.” Probably Sir John Lawrence 
followed the track with its doomed freight to be seen no more. 


“16 Whie is evident from the remark of the Secretary to Government, that, “un- 
mistakable evidence of exceptional disturbance of the weather at the mouth of 
the river,” was clearly perceptible. 
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aphorism of Juvenal, it is feared, a new service must be organised to 
watch the watchers, and thus correct aberrations. 


” As itis, it is satisfactory to know, that, Her Majesty the Queen, 
also His Excellency the Viceroy and Council have expressed their 
deep sympathy touching this matter, His Honor the Lieutenaut- 
Governor too “isstrongly convinced of the necessity of promptly 
taking in such cases, the utmost precautionary measures without 
waiting for tidings of the actual arrivalof the storm at any, joint.” 
This heedfulness is certainly wise> and cannot but be commivaded, : 
while on the other hand, the inauguration of a subscription to relieve 
sufferers, is indeed a kind demonatration.?7 








In the immediate vicinity of Calcutta the effect of this dreadful 
visitation was most seriously felt. Between Balasore and Sandheads 
upwards of a thousand lives were lost—mostly females who wera 
going to visit their sacred shrine—Temple of Juggurnath at Pooree, 
on the Orissa coast; while two vessels Sir John Lawrence and 
Retriever foundered. ‘The former had upwards of seven hundred of 
these unfortunates on board. The latter had its crew and as said, some 
passengers. Several other vessels narrowly escaped a similar fate, 
while not a few suffered more or less in the Indian Ocean.'® 

This sad and sorrowful catastrophe, as a Journalist has justly 
observed,!® “will mark an event in history.” By the losa of the 
Sir John Lawrence,?° “the bereavement of many families is heart- 
rending—a mother and a wife from one family, two or more children 





17 The Calcutta Dailies head this as “ Retriever and Sir John Lewrence relief 
fund,” but those whose fields and farms have been swept away about the 
Sunderbunds (Indian Daily News, 9th June, 1887) as in other parts lower down, 
will, it is hoped, be also assisted. 


18 Bombay Gazette, June 14th, 1887, 


19 Indo-European Correspondence. Also Statesman, June 14th, 1887, where 
according to Reis and Ruyyet, a long list of those bereaved is given. 


9°Regarding this matter a good deal has been said. How this an old vessel, and 
jn the face of threatening indications, was allowed not only to go to sea but to 
carry an excess of passengers, in fact, a crowd “packed closer together than 
it would be possible for animals to be packed.” Whether want of law, laxity of 
supervision, desire of gain—more people, more money, or what? Can only be 
answered when “the in:pending enquiry ” is over ; but for the presen’, the pain- 
fulness of the evil which cannot be described, must be endured.—ZJndian Daily 
News, July 6th, 1887, 
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ffom another, and similar groups of loved and dear ones from several 
others. A number of female members of the Sobha Bazar Raja’s 
household were among the passengers.” 


A day or two after the storm had subsided, the sight was really 
painful to behold. Hundreds of dead bodies with sharks around 
them and carrion birds over them, were seen floating about, In some 
places mothers with their dead infants clapsed to their bosom, in 
other hers. -In the struggle for life, as they seized their dear 
oni save them,°so they perished with them. 


Tn the teeth of such calamities, so frequent and so fearful, wére 
life-boats as advocated, run out; the painfulness of the disaster would 
not have been intensified to such an extent ; as hundred of lives - 
would have been saved, unfortunately the needful appliance was 
wanting, and when ‘help was sent, it was too late, Death had 
done its work— 

“Weak Hope, alas! they buffet long the wave, 
‘And grasp at life though sinking in the grave ; 
Till all exhausted and bereft of strength, 

O’erpowered they yield to cruel Fate at length, 


The burying waters close around their head, 
They sink ! for ever numbered with the dead.” © 








* Printed by I. C, Bose & Co., Stanhope Press, 249, Bow-Bazar 
Street, Calcutta. 
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